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INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHELSEA 
HOSPITAL BURYING-GROUND. 


THis cemetery is in the extreme north-east 
corner of the Royal Hospital grounds, 
abutting on Queen’s Road. It is a long, 
narrow strip, divided into northern and 
southern portions by a path running east 
and west. Thomas Faulkner, in his ‘ His- 
torical and Descriptive Account of the 
Royal Hospital,’ &c. (1805), gives three only 
of the inscriptions ; and the same writer in 
“An Historical and Topographical Descrip- 
tion of Chelsea’ (1810) gives a considerable 
number of names, with the years of inter- 
ment, but no full abstracts. 

A useful collection of abstracts was made 
by Capt. J. Ford in 1842, and is published 
in the small ‘ Handbook for Chelsea Hos- 


pital >; but he often leaves out details of 
interest to genealogists, and his figures are | 


not always correct. Some of the inserip- 
tions noted by him have now disappeared, 
and his abstracts have been called into 
requisition in the following list when such 
is the case, and have also been used to 
supply, between square brackets, missing 
portions to still existing inscriptions, and to 
check the abstracts made by me. ‘The in- 
scriptions marked with an * do not appear 
in Capt. Ford’s list: they are mostly of a 
later date than 1842. The cemetery was 
closed for interments in 1855. These ab- 
stracts were made in July, 1911. 


SOUTH SIDE, BEGINNING AT WEST END. 

1. Mr. John Bruce, late Master Gardener of this 
Tlospital, d. 4 Feb., 1888, a. 70. Alexander 
Betson Bruce, 2nd s. of the above, late Clerk in 
the office of the Secretary, d. 7 Oct., 1829, a. 22. 
Ifenry Bruce, 3rd s., d. — April, 1830, a. 18. 

2. Mr. William Lang, d. 12 Sept., 1834, a. 74. 

*3. Mr. Joseph Horswell, Master to 
Chelsea Hospital for (82) years, d. (3)L Dec., 
1842, in his 68th year. Alsoto.... of the above. 

4. Mr. Samuel Campion, d. 28 Oct., [1791]. 

5. Joseph May, d. 4 April, 1814, a. 24. 

Tn love he lived, in peace he died 

His life was asked but God denied. 
Mr. John May, f. of the above, d. 1 Nov., 1831. 
Ann, w. of John May, d. 2 Oct., 1833, a. 80. 

6. Mr. Richard Beck, d. 11 May, 1808, a. 71. 
John Douglas Crew, d. 3 May, 1816, in his 9th 
year. Richard Perceval Crew, d. 5 March, 1825, 
in his 22nd year. Thomas Crew, sexton of this 
llospital for 382 years, d. 12 March, 1831, in his 
73rd year. Harriot, his w., d. 13 June, 183/5], 
at 9, Charles Street, Queen[s] [EJlm, in her 
64th vear. 

7. Here lyeth y* Body of | Simon Box | who in 
the capacity of | a souldier served King | Charles 
the first, King | Charles y® 2d, King James | y°® 
2d and their present | Maj King William and | 
Queen Mary whose | pentioner he was belong | 
ing to this their Maj® | Royal Hospital | and 
the first that was inter’d in this Burying | 
Place who deceased y° | 6th of April in y® 63d 
yeare | of his age and of | Our Lord | 1692. 

8. Mary, w. of Mr. Alexander Macdonald, of 
this p., d. 10 Dec., 1772, in her 70th year. Alex- 
ander Macdonald, d. 21 Nov., 1787, a. 87. MWrected 
by his s. Charles. 

9. Mary, w. of Richard Bettesworth, sq., 
Major of H.M. Royal Hospital, d. 8 June, 1712, 
in her 47th year. Ric. Bettesworth, d. 24 Dec., 
1745, a. 88. 

~ Captain John Bunting, d. 23 Noy., 1782, 
a. 61. 

*11. Katherine Mackintosh, d. a. —; Laugh- 
land Mackintosh, d. a. —, 1714. Children of 
Laughland and Mary Mackintosh. 

*12. Peter Warburton, Captain in H.M. Royal 
Hospital, d. 6 June, 1730, in his 94th year. 
Martha, his w., died 21 July, 1737, in her 59th 
year. 

13. Mr. Robert Rankin, d. 13 Jan., 1755, a. — 

14. Mr. Robert Rankin, d. 12 March, 1749/50, 


a. 56. 
15. Richard Johnson, d. 26 Dec., 1734, a. 53. 
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16. Margaret Nisbett, the lady of Doctor 
David Nisbett, of Leicester Square, eldest d. 
of the Hon. Sir Thomas Renton, Physician 
Extraordinary to King George the first, d. 12 Sept., 
1740, a. 27. The Hon. Sir Thos. Renton, Kt., 
d. 30 Nov., 1740, a. 75. David Nisbett, M.D., 
born 1703, d. 29 March, 17738, a. 70. 

17. Captain Walter Compton, Captain Com- 
mandant, d. 22 May [1705 7], a. 88. 

18. Here lies William Tliseland | A Veteran 
if ever a Soldier was | Who merited well a Pension 

| If Long Service be a Merit | Having served 
upwards of the days of Man | Antient but not 
Superannuated | Engaged in a series of Wars | 
Civil as well as Foreign | yet not maimed or 
worn out by either | His Complexion was fresh 
and florid | His Health hale and hearty | His 
Memory exact and ready |In_ Stature | He 
exceeded the Military size |In Strength | He 
surpassed the prime of Youth | And | What 
rendered his Age | Still more Patria[rjchal | 
When above one Hundred Years Old | He took 
unto Him a Wife | Read Fellow Soldiers and 
Reflect | That there is a Spiritual Warfare | 
As well as a Warfare Temporal | Born, 6 Aug., 
1620. Died 7 Feb., 1732. Aged 112. 

19. Blank. 

20. Mrs. Eleanor Jones, d. 9 July, 1738, a. 38. 
Mr. Daniel Jones, her husb., Comptroller of the 
Coal Yard in this Hospital, d. 5 April, 17389, 
a. 55. Also their chn.: Henry, a. 4 y. 11 m.;3 
Edward, a. 3° m.; Margaret, a. — months; 
Eliza, a. 3 years. 

21. Grace, w. of Richard Edge, Light Horseman 
in Chelsea College, d. 21 Sept., 1722, in her 51st 
year. Richard Edge, d. 19 April, 1724, in his 
61st year. 

22. Mr. John Laisné, d. 17 Dec., 1810, in his 
73rd year. He was Master Butler to this Hospital 
26 years. [Mrs. Rose Laisné, d. 9 Oct., 1835, 
a. 78.) 

23. James Allen, Gardener of this Hospital, 
d. 13 Nov., 1817, a. 48. Mary, his wid., d. 14 July, 
1826, a. 68. 

24. Catharine, w. of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Daw- 
son, d. of the late John Mackay, of Inverness, d. 
at Chelsea College, 18 March, 1785, a. . 
Lieut.-Col. T. Dawson, of the Buffs or 3d Regt. 
of Foot, d. 4 April, 1794, in his 69th year. 

25. Archibald McArthur, d. 12 March, 1831, 
in his 46th year. 

26. Abraham Lilley, d. 17 March, 1835, a. 70. 

27. Elizabeth Hall, d. 29 April, 1842, in her 
68th year. Mr. Richard Tall, husb. of the above, 
Clerk of the Works to this Establishment, d 
9 March, 1853, a. 78. 

28. Captain John Ramsey, d. 10 April, 1696, 
in his 66th year. 

29. William Haggitt, d. 28 Jan., 1809, in his 
14th year. Sarah Haggitt, mother of the above, 
d. 22 Aug., 1827, in her 65th year. The Rev. 
William Haggitt, A.M., f. and husb. of the above, 
47 years Chaplain of this Institution, d. 2 Feb., 
1834, in his 78th year. 

30. Elizabeth Burney, d. 20 Oct., 1796, a. 68. 
Charles Burney, Mus.D., her husb., d. 12 Aug., 
1814, a. 86. 

*31. Alexander Middleton, Esq., d. 24 July, 
1846, a. 32. 

32. Blank. 

33. Mr. John Andrews, Butler of this Royal 
Hospital, d. 29 March, 1714, in his 66th year. 


34. Mr. George Church, Comptroller of the 
Coal Yard, and Porter to H.M. Hospital for 
3+ years, d. 8 Dec., 1792, a. 65. 

35. Blank. 

36. Margaret. w. of Captain John Davern, 
d. 20 Feb., 1838, a. 39. John Richard Davern, 
Surgeon, s. of the above, d. 25 Jan., 1854, a. 21 y. 
6 months. James, inf. s. of the above. 

37. Lieut.-Colonel George Williamson, first 
Commandant of the Royal Military Asylum, 
d. 6 Sept., 1812, a. 58. His bro., Lieut.-Colonel 
James Williamson, second Commandant of the 
same, d. 4 Dec., 1848, in his 71st year. 

38. Blank. 

39. Elizabeth Symons, d. 12 Jan., 1733/4, in 
her 19th year. 

*40, Rebecca Blome, of +. Eccleston Square, 
Pimlico, wid. of Milbourne Blome, d. 11 Aug., 
1852, in her 77th vear. 

41. Mary, w. of Mr. John Lueas, d. 27 June, 
1791, a. 47. Sarah, d. of Benjamin and Sarah 
Lucas, d. 11 Sept., 1795, a. Mrs. Sarah 
Lucas, d. 22 Sept., 1795, a. 40. Mr. Benj. Lucas, 
d. 11 March, 1836, a. 85. Mrs. Elizabeth Robert- 
son, d. 6 Dec., 1826, a. 75. Mr. Milbourne 
Bloome, d. 8 Aug., 1828, a. 64. 

42. Captain Thomas Dawgs, and Ann, 
third w., d. 15 Jan., 1701, in his 72nd year (sic). 

43. The Rev. William Keate, A.M., Rector 
of Laverton, and Prebendary of Wells, Somt., d. 
at Chelsea, 13 March, 1795, a. 55. His bro., 
Thomas Keate, Esq.. Surgeon of this Hospital, 
Surgeon to the King, and Surgeon-General to the 
Army, d. 6 July, 1821, a. 76. 

44. Mary, w. of Lewis Grant, Esq., d. 21 Dee., 
1781, a.56. Lewis Grant, Esq., 30 years Adjutant 
of Chelsea Hospital, d. 16 Oct., 1791, a. 75. 
Elizabeth Grant, dau. of the above, d. 26 Dee., 
1831, in her 77th year. Mary Grant, her sister, 
ad. 7 June, 1841, a. 91. 

d. 2 Aug., 1817, a. 64. 


45. Mr. John Parsey, 
Flizabeth, his w., d. 18 May, 1804, a. 38. Also 
their daus.: Elizabeth, d. 20 Feb., 1804, a. 4; 
Barbara Susanna, d. 17 Feb., 1826, a. 30. 

46. William Poulton, gent., who served 4 Kings 
loyally, d. 17 Aug., 1705, in his 79th year. Mr. 
John Poulton [who served in said reigns with 
his bro.], d. 19 March, 1709, a. 79. 

47. Mrs. Elizabeth Dalrymple....25 years 
Housekeeper to Chelsea Hospital, d. 28 Novy., 
1831, a. 73. 

48. Colonel Thomas Chudleigh, s. of Sir George 
Chudleigh, Bart., Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea 
Tfospital. d. 14 April, 1726, in his 38th year. 

[An illegible coat of arms with two savage men 
as supporters.] 

49. [A four-sided monument. ] 

South side. Utricia Ashley, Housekeeper of 
this Hospital, d. 3 April. 1749, a. 94, at whose 
charge this tomb was erected. 

North side. Sir Thomas Ogle, Kt., first 
Governor of this Hospital, d. 28 Nov., 1702, a. 84. 
Harriot Ogle, his gr. d., a. 14 days [no date}. 

Arms: On a fesse between 3 crescents, a (lion 
passant). Crest: (A lion sejant rampant ?) 

*50. John Fasson, Esq., late Assistant-Secre- 
tary to this Hospital, d. 16 Nov., 1848, a. 55. 
Frances, his w., d. 5 Dec., 1869, a. 78. 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col, 


17, Ashley Mansions, 8S.W. 


his 


he continued.) 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
250rH ANNIVERSARY. 


(See ante, pp. 181, 202, 223.) 


At the meeting of the Society on the 
9th of June, 1848, new statutes relating to 
the election of Fellows were introduced. 
These regulations restricted the number of 


new Fellows annually elected to fifteen; | 
ten pounds was to be paid on admission, | 


and four pounds annually, or a composition 
of sixty pounds. “The object of these 
rules,” The Atheneum stated on the 17th 
of June, 


“was to drive out the merely aristocratic element, | 


and to restrict the fellowship to men, really 
connected with, or who had rendered some 
service to, science, so that the letters F.R.S. 
should have a scientific meaning.” 


The result of these rules was to reduce the | 


number of Fellows from 839 in 1847 to 626 
in 1866, to 567 in 1875, and to 552 in 1877. 
Tn October, 1885, there were 524 Fellows, 
including the 5 Royal and the 49 Foreign 
members. 

In 1878, thirty years after the arrangement 
for the admission of Fellows made in 1848, a 
Fee Reduction Fund was started, to relieve 
future Fellows of the Society——except Privy 
Councillors and other privileged Fellows— 
of the ten pounds paid as admission fee 
and of one pound out of the four pound 
annual subscription. Sir Joseph Whitworth 
contributed 2,0002., and Sir William (after- 
wards Lord) Armstrong and Mr. James 
Young, F.R.S., 1,0007. each, the amount 
raised being 10,1111. 5s. Among the other 
funds of the Society is the Gassiot Trust. 
This is named after the late John Peter 
Gassiot, F.R.S., who in 1871 conveyed 
to the Society 10,0007. Italian Irrigation 
Bonds, for the purpose of assisting in carry- 
ing on and continuing magnetical and 
meteorological observations with self-record- 
ing instruments, and any other physical 
investigations that might from time to 
time be practicable and desirable in the 
IXew Observatory. The Scientific Relief Fund 
was originated in 1859 on the proposition of 
Mr. Gassiot, and is for the benefit of scien- 
tific men or their families who may from 


time to time require assistance. Lord 
Armstrong contributed 7,800/., and the 
present income is about 670/. There are 


several Medal Funds, including the Royal 
Medals founded by George IV. at the 
suggestion of Sir Robert Peel, who, as is still 
gratefully remembered, was always ready 
to show his sympathy with science and 
literature, 


Among the many specially interesting 
meetings that the Royal Society has held, 


_|few can have exceeded that of the 18th of 


May, 1850, at which Prince Albert was 
present, when the original model of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s safety lamp was among 
the objects exhibited. It was in November, 
1815, that Davy first read a paper before 
|the Society ‘On the Fire Damp of Coal 


| Mines, and on Methods of lighting the 
Mines, so as to prevent its Explosion.’ He 
'continued his experiments, and in January 
| of the following year explained his invention. 
|The model, which was made by Davy’s 
“own hand, and is now in the possession 
,of the Society, answers in every respect 
to his description, and to the representation 
of the lamp which accompanied the paper. 


Among the many useful works of the 
Royal Society is that of maintaining the 
standard yard and standard avoirdupois 
pound. These were settled by Parliament 
in 1824, and the standards were in the 
custody of the Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons, but were destroyed by the fire in 
1834. A Commission (the members of 
which were all Fellows of the Royal Society) 
was subsequently appointed to consider the 
steps to be taken for the restoration of the 
standards. After an infinite number of 
experiments carried out by the Rev. Richard 
Sheepshanks (who had placed at his service 
by the Government apparatus far superior 
to that possessed by his predecessors) in 
the lower tiers of cellars in Somerset House, 
which were very favourable to the work 
on account of their slow-changing tempera- 
ture, two standards were constructed, and 
The Atheneum ot October 22nd, 1853, 
stated that 
“the originals had been inclosed in one of the 
walls of the new Houses of Parliament; and 
perfectly accurate copies were placed by Mr. Airy 
in the custody of the Royal Society on last 
Thursday.” 

On the 17th of November, 1855, The 
Atheneum announced that the Government 
had ordered the sum of 1,000. to be placed 
at the disposal of the Society for scientific 
purposes, and had informed the Council 
that a similar sum would be annually 
included in the miscellaneous estimates for 
the advancement of science. 

On Friday, November 30th, 1860, the 
Society quietly held its two hundredth 
anniversary meeting, when Sir Benjamin 
Brodie in his address reminded the Fellows 
that it was 
“on the 28th of November just 200 years ago 
that several eminent individuals, who had 
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previously been in the habit of mecting for the 
purpose of communicating with each other on 
subjects of common interest, assembled in 
Gresham College. and agreed to form themselves 
into a Society having for its object the promoting 
of physico-mathematical experimental learning. 
When they assembled in the following week, it 
was reported to them that what they proposed 
was highly approved by the reigning monarch, 
who intimated at the same time his desire to do 
what lay in his power towards promoting so 
useful an undertaking.” 

On Monday, the Ist of December, 1873, 
the Society celebrated its first anniversary 
in Burlington House, when the retiring 
President, Sir George Airy. congratulated 
the Society on the “ scientific, literary, and 
social accommodation they now enjoy’’ in 
their new ‘ localization,” and expressed his 
hope that they were there established with 
a degree of permanency at least comparable 
to that which the Society experienced in 
Crane Court and in Somerset House. 

As a mark of the progress of events, it 
may be noted that in December, 1881, the 
meeting-room and the approaches thereto 
were for the first time lighted by electricity. 


No account of the Society would be 
complete without reference to its library 
and varied collections. First of all, as 
previously noted, there was the princely 
gift of the library of Arundel House, the 
conditions of the presentation showing that 
the stability of the Society had not then 
become assured :— 

‘“In case the Society should come to fail, it 
was desired that the collection should be returned 
to Arundel House, and in each of the books, 
which numbered 2,500, was to be placed this 
inscription: ‘Ex dono FHlenrici Howard Nor- 
foleiensis.’ ”’ 

In addition to the books, there were 570 
MSS. Some of these were reputed to have 
come from the famous library which King 
Mathias Corvinus had formed at Buda- 
pest, passing thence in later years into the 
possession of Bilibald Pirckheimer of Nurem- 
berg, and many of the books still in the 
Society’s possession contain his book-plate. 
In the first catalogue, compiled by William 
Percy and published in 1681, the Arundel 
Collection and other gifts were kept separate, 
but now they are all merged. On June 20th, 
1872, the Library Committee resolved to 
dispose of superfluous books, including 
many in the Norfolk collections; and in 
1883 the most valuable of the books of 
purely literary interest retained by the 
Society were brought together, and a 


jarge number of them appropriately re- 
pound ; 
and key in a dustproof case. 


they are now kept under lock 
Among 


these, to name a few, are a Caxton Chaucer 
(14847); a Second Folio Shakespeare ; 
two volumes from the press of Fust & 
Schoeffer, printed on vellum and _ finely 
illuminated ; an editio princeps of Euclid 
(1482); the Nuremberg Chronicle (1493) ; 
editiones principes of the Latin Classics ; 
many Aldines; and a large collection of 
Luther’s and other Reformation tracts. 
Donors have been so generous that the 
scientific books now number 100,000. 

There is also a rich collection of early 
scientific correspondence, official records, 
and other manuscripts. These include the 
original MS., with Newton’s corrections, 
from which the first edition of the ‘ Prin- 
cipia’ was printed; the MS. volume of 
the ‘Commercium Epistolicum’ relating to 
the Leibnitz-Newton controversy on the 
invention of the method of fluxions; a 
collection of Newtoniana in six great 
volumes, presented by the Rev. Charles 
Turnour ; and letters of Priestley and many 
others. A series of guard-books, which 
have been carefully catalogued by Sir 
Arthur Church, contain documents dating 
from the grant of the charter. The enor- 
mous labour Sir Arthur has bestowed upon 
this may be judged from the fact that 
one of the sets consists of thirty - nine 
volumes. In addition, there is the collec- 
tion of Boyle papers, bound in fifty-three 
volumes. All the manuscripts in the archives 
are available for consultation by Fellows of 
the Society and persons duly introduced 
under conditions provided by statute. 

The instruments and_ historical relics 
comprise the solar dial cut in stone, made 
by Sir Isaac Newton when a boy ; an original 
telescope made by him; an air-pump, with 
double barrel, presented by Boye in 1662 ; 
Sir William Petty’s double-bottomed boat ; 
Huygens’s aerial telescope; two chrono- 
meters by Arnold which accompanied Capt. 
Cook on his second and third voyages ; and 
Dr. Priestley’s electrical machine. 

The portraits, which number over a 
hundred, include Charles II., Bacon, Boyle, 
Copernicus, Sir Humphry Davy, Evelyn, 
Faraday, Benjamin’ Franklin, Galileo, 
Halley, Harvey, Hobbes of Malmesbury, 
Kelvin, John Locke, Leibnitz, Newton, 
Pepys, Smeaton, and Wheatstone. 

From the beginning of its history the 
scientific work has been carried on by 
means of committees divided into the 
following sections: 1. Mathematics; 2. 
Physics and Chemistry; 3. Geology; 4. 
Botany; 5. Zoology; 6. Physiology. In 
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addition to these, there are standing and 
occasional committees for Antarctic meteo- 
rological observations, Challenger Reports, 
for observing eclipses, for advising the 
Indian Government on matters connected 
with scientific inquiry in that empire, 
tropical diseases, and various other subjects. 
JoHN FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON’S FATE. 


Ir has frequently been stated that Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, the Australian poet, met 
a tragie end by his futile attempt to succeed 
to the Aberdeenshire estates of his ancestors, 
the Gordons of Hallhead and Esslemont, 
which had been entailed by Robert Gordon 
in 1731. 

A typical example of the mistaken notion 
is given by the author of ‘ The Development 
of Australian Literature,’ who says :— 


“'Phe Barony of Esslemont had for a long time 
been in the possession of a Mr. Huntley Gordon 
[really Robert Gordon], who on his death be- 
queathed it to his daughter [which he did not], 
a certain Mrs. Wooldridge [really Wolrige]. If 
the entail was still valid, this bequest was beyond 
his power, for none but male heirs, however remote, 
could sueceed to it: and the Gordon family 
generally regarded the will as a piece of calm 
self-assertion on the part of the late owner. 
Nevertheless the lady had occupied the estate 
for four years ere the poet heard anything of 
the matter. It was in October, 1868, that his 
uncle, Hamilton Gordon, wrote to him advising 
him to assert his claim as being beyond all doubt 
the nearest heir.” 

The real facts of the case are as follows :— 

Robert Gordon, the entailer, anxious, 
like Seott, to found a family, drew up a 
deed in London, 22 March, 1731, entailing 
his estates of Hallhead and Esslemont and 
eight others in the parishes of Cushnie, 
Tarland, Tough, and Ellon, all in Aberdeen- 
shire :— 

1. In favour of himself in life rent, and after 
his death (which occurred in 1737) to 

2. George Gordon, his eldest son, and the heirs 
male of his body ; whom failing, to 

3. Alexander Gordon (died in 1778), his third 
— and the heirs male of his body ; whom failing, 
oO 

t. Heirs male of the body of the granter, and 
the heirs male of their bodies ; whom failing, to 
5. Robert Gordon, his nephew, and the heirs 
mate of his body ; whom failing, to 

6. William Gordon, another nephew, and the 
heirs male of his body ; whom failing, to 

7. John Gordon, another nephew, and _ the 
heirs male of his body; whom failing, to 

8. Alexander Gordon, the granter’s brother, 
and the heirs male of his body; whom failing, 
to various general heirs. 
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The estates were duly inherited by the 
granter’s son George, the latter’s son 
Robert (d. 1793), and then by this Robert’s 
son George, colonel of the local militia, 
and uncle of Lindsay Gordon’s father. Col. 
Gordon (who had been trained in a lawyer’s 
office, and who fell into debt) got legal 
opinion in 1809 that the entail was 

“essentially defective in so far as the case of 
selling or alienating is totally omitted in the 
Resolutive Clause, which....renders the entail 
altogether ineffective te prevent an onerous sale.” 
Acting on this advice, he sold his lands of 
Rannas in Tarland and Ardgows in Tough. 

But that did not end the matter. Col. 
Gordon's son Robert (d. 1828), major in 
the North British Fusiliers, married in 
1825 Henrietta Hope, daughter of the Hon. 
Charles Napier, R.N.. of Merchiston Hall, 
and this lady bought Hallhead (apparently 
to pay off debt). It remained in her hands 
till her death in 1867 at the age of 84, when 
it came to her granddaughter, Ann Gordon, 
who had married Mr. Henry Perkins Wolrige 
in 1856. 

Meantime the estate of Esslemont had 
passed to Col. George Gordon's second son, 
Charles Napier Gordon, an officer in the 
Navy. On 9 March, 1849, he granted a 
trust disposition of Esslemont to his 
heirs general, on the ground that the entail 
was invalid owing to its “ irritant clauses.” 
When he died, Esslemont went to his niece 
Mrs. Wolrige, who thereupon took the name 
of Gordon-Wolrige, and, nine years later, 
that of Wolrige-Gordon; on the death of 
her grandmother, Mrs. George Gordon, she 
also got Hallhead. 

It is quite true that on the death of Charles 
Napier Gordon, in 1864, Adam Lindsay 
Gordon was the senior male of the family ; 
but it is also true that the entail had broken 
down nearly half a century before. _There- 
fore he had no claim, no matter what the 
view of his Australian legal advisers may 
have been. 

But more than that—while there was no 
luck for the poet, there was more good 
fortune in store for Mrs. Wolrige-Gordon. 
Her eldest son, Robert, succeeded to the 
estate of Liberton and Craigmillar in Mid- . 
lothian, and took the name of Gordon- 
Gilmour. Hallhead and Esslemont then 
went to his second brother, Col. John 
Wolrige-Gordon, whose only son, in turn, 
has recently succeeded to the estates of 
Imham and Corby, in Lincolnshire. 

These successions have resulted in a com- 
plicated change of name. Thus Henry 
Perkins Wolrige became in 1864 Gordon- 
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Wolrige, and in 1873 Wolrige-Gordon. His | 
eldest son became Gordon-Gilmour, and the 
latter’s son, in turn, bears the surname of | 
Little-Gilmour. Meanwhile the male line of | 
the old Gordons of Hallhead and Esslemont | 
is still extant, and but for the inadequate | 
entail of 1731 might be reigning under the | 


old family roof-tree. Small wonder that the 
poet, unversed in the intricacies of the law, 
felt puzzled and disappointed, if he did not 
actually seek solace in death. 

The Wolrige-Gordens have carried on the 
military traditions of the Gordons, for the | 
present Laird of Hallhead and his three | 
brothers have had distinguished careers as | 
soldiers. J. M. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


OR TINDALE.—In Green’s ‘ Short 
History of the English People,’ p. 314, 
Erasmus is made to say of the Gospels and 
Pauline Epistles 

** T long for the day when the husbandman shall 

sing portions of them to himself as he follows the 
plough, when the weaver shall hum them to the 
tune of his shuttle, when the traveller shall while 
away with their stories the weariness of his 
journey. 
Can any one supply me with the source of 
these translated or imputed words ? I had 
always been under the impression that they 
were penned or uttered by Tindale, as 
Foxe (* Book of Martyrs,’ p. 322, ed. 1824) 
quotes him as saying to certain 
divine” :— 

“If God spare my life, ere many years I will 
cause a boy that driveth the plough to know more 
of the Scripture than you do.” 

Tindale, like most of his contemporaries, 
was influenced by Erasmus in many ways, 
and it may well be that the influence ex- 
tended even to the adoption of thoughts 
and phrases peculiar to the great Latinist 
of the sixteenth century. If this be not so 
in the curious parallelism here instanced, 
the closeness of the resemblance between 
the two passages adds one more example 
to the many coincidences of expression 
wherewith literary history abounds. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


FRENCH SONNET.—In looking through my 
notes I lit upon a French sonnet I copied 
twenty-nine years ago, as it struck me at 
the time as one of the most charming lyrics 
I had ever read either in French or in any 
other literature. This judgment is, of course, 


a matter of personal taste ; but as for myself, 


after reading the sonnet again, I keep to it; 
and the idea has struck me that I might give 
pleasure to not a few readers and contri- 
butors by publishing it in the hospitable 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ Its author is Félix 
Arvés (1806-55), whose name is entirely 
forgotten, though, besides the little volume 
of poetry published in 1833, wherein the 
sonnet is found, he wrote a tragedy, * La 
Mort de Francois I.,’ and a witty comedy, 
‘ Plus de Peur que de Mal.’ 


I wonder whether the British Museum 
Library (that vast storehouse) owns a copy 
of his works. It was the famous critic 
Jules Janin—‘‘ the King of Critics,’ as he 
was styled at the height of his fame—who 
directed the attention of his countrymen to 
the sonnet, which then, for a while, was in 
everybody's mouth. I do not hesitate to 
eall it a model of its kind. Here it 1s :— 
Ma vie a son secret, mon Ame a son mystére : 

Un amour éternel en un moment congu. 

Le mal est sans reméde, aussi j’ai dt le taire, 

Et celle qui l’a fait n’en a jamais rien su. 

Ainsi j’aurai passé prés delle inapereu, 
Toujours a ses cétés et pourtant solitaire, 

Et jaurai jusqu’au bout fait mon temps sur la 

terre, 

N’osant rien demander et n’ayant rien regu. 
Pour elle, quoique Dieu Vait faite belle et tendre, 
Elle ira son chemin, distraite, sans entendre 

Le murmure d’amour, soulevé sous ses pas. 

A lVaustére devoir uniquement fidéle, 

Blle dira, lisant ces vers tout remplis d'elle : 

* Quelle est done cette femme ¥”’ ef ne com- 

prendra pas. 
G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

[This sonnet appeared in Athencevm for 
January 13th, 1906, with a translation by the 
late Joseph Knight, which we believe our 
readers will be glad to have here :— 

One sweet, sad secret holds my heart in thrall ; 
A mighty love within my breast has grown, 
Unseen, unspoken, and of no one known 3 

And of my sweet, who gave it, least of all. 

Close as the shadow that doth by her fall 
I walk beside her evermore alone, 

Till to the end my weary days have flown, 
With naught to hope, to wait for, to recall. 

For her, though God hath made her kind as sweet, 

Serene she moves, nor hears about her feet 
These waves of love which break and overtiow. 

Yea! she will read these lines, where men may sce 

A whole life’s longings, marvelling, ‘* Who is she 
That thus can move him?” and will never 

know. 


DECIPHERMENT OF OLD TOMBSTONE IN- 
SCRIPTIONS.—After some experience in thie 
decipherment of weather-worn gravestones 
of slate and granite, from the fifteenth 
century downward, I think it may be 
helpful to others to mention that T found 
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the most efficient means of treeing them 
from lichen, &¢., was to dry-scour them with 
a piece of broken brick of very hard, over- 
fired cellular consistency, and, after brushing 


off the litter, to ruddle the surface of the | 
Herod—presumably the massacrer of 


stone with a softer brick, spreading the 
colour smoothly with the palm. The inscrip- 
tions are thus much more distinctly revealed 
than when an attempt is made to clear out 
the moss or earth from the sunken letters, 
and the danger of chipping them is avoided, 
as is also the confusion presented to the 
eye when the surface is scraped in parts 
by a knife or sharp slate, raising a white 
powder. 

It is, further, a good plan to revisit the 
spot at different times of the day, to take 
advantage of different effects of light and 
shade. 7THEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


Russanky Lore. — Readers of Push- 
kin, Turgeniey, and earlicr Russian authors 
generally know the uncanny russalky, broadly 
classed with the Greek nymphs and sirens, 
the fatal Lorelei, Balkan samovilas, and the 
guiablesse of the West Indian negro. These 
dangerous creatures usually inhabit rivers 
like wndines, and sometimes trees. When 
Ruslan sets forth on his quest for his lost 
Ludmila russalky beckon him from trees to 
pause and dally; but, like Galahad, he 
sternly rides by. Often the russalka is 
the heroine of an irregular amour, and with 
her russalka infant contrives the drowning 
of the faithless swain. 


To the Zhivaya Starina of the Russian 
Imperial Academy Mr. D. Zelenin has 
recently contributed an interesting study of 
russalky lore with definite conclusions. The 
russalky as a rule are young women, occa- 
sionally men, and rarely old women, who 
have taken their own lives and are con- 
demned to haunt the earth until the time 
of their natural death arrives. They are 
evil agents, and work harm to crops and 
cattle if disturbed or offended. As their 
earthly raiment must fade, they need linen 
and thread, which they will beg or steal 
from villagers, who charitably leave clothing 
in the forests. Unbaptized infants are 
among the number, and these entreat way- 
farers to baptize them: by giving it a name 
and making a rough cross the unfortunate 
spirit is freed to pass to the better land. 
The bodies of suicides are rejected by “ mat 
sira zemlia’’ (mother damp earth), so that 
if buried in consecrated ground, climatic 
disturbances will result. The horse, a 


noble emblem, is terrifying to russalky, and 


forms the central figure in games of ** chasing 
the russalky’’ from villages. One cere- 
monial is burial of a russalka, for which a 
erude doll does duty. The daughters of 
Pharaoh, ‘‘ drowned with their father,’ or 


the Innocents—were said to be the first 
russalky, and responsible for disseminating 
fevers and other diseases. The cholera is 
a female spectre with dishevelled hair. 


Mr. Zelenin has collected numerous in- 
stances of Russian, Finnish, and Tartar 
superstition and worship of the mischievous 
departed and russalky, and it is tempting 
to enlarge. He records a Little Russian 
legend that one day our Lord and His 
Apostles were walking, and entered into 
the devil’s hut. He entertained them with 
gorilka (corn brandy), hitherto unknown. 
Saints Peter and Paul (sic) were pleased, 
and after two cups the latter desired a third, 
for which the host asked payment. None 
of the company had money, so the devil 
took St. Paul’s hat. Then the Master 
promised that if he would restore the hat 
he should be allowed all the souls who came 
to ruin through gorilka. Western Christians, 
systematically brought up on enlightened 
Bible study, may well wonder how the 
mind of the intensely devout Eastern 
Christian can assimilate such tales as these. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


Passports TO PARADISE. (See 10 8. x. 
405.) — When mentioning Joanna South- 
cott’s Passport to Paradise, which I had 
come across, I was not aware that she 
was a plagiarist in this matter, and_ that 
these things go back much _ beyond_ her 
day, as the following interesting specimen 
shows :— 

“ Marcarius, by the Grace of God, Archbishop 
of Kieff, of Halice and all Russia, to our lord and 
friend St. Peter, doorkeeper of God Omnipotent. 
We notify the death this day of a servant of God, 
called Prince Theodore Vladimirsk ; we pray 
that he be introduced immediately, and without 
any hindrance or delay, into the Kingdom of 
God. We have absolved him of all his sins, and 
granted him our benediction. Wherefore nothing 
stands in the way but that thou let him pass, and 
in order that it should be so we have left him this 
receipt of absolution at our Monastery of Kieff, 
the thirteenth day of July, 1841. Marcarius, 
Archbishop of Kieff, of Halice, and all Russia.’’— 
Translated from the Italian, as given In the 
Asino of Rome, 17 March, 1912, p. 5, by Signor 
Giovanni Thomas. 

The original exists in the British Museum. 
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Hoe«e on Scorr.—In 1834 there was pub- 
lished a small duodecimo volume with the 
following title-page :— 

“The Domestic Manners and Private Life of 

Sir Walter Scott. By James Hogg. With a 
Memoir of the Author, Notes, &e. MbpccCxxxIv. 
Glasgow :—John Reid & Co.; Edinburgh 
Oliver and Boyd ; London :—Black, Young, and 
Young.” Pp. iv, 156. 
In 1882 Mr. William Brown, the well-known 
Edinburgh bookseller, republished — the 
volume in an edition limited to 250 copies ; 
and in 1909 another appeared, with a 
memoir by the Rev. J. KE. H. Thomson. 
D.D. 


The book 
duction of 

“ Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. By 
James Hoge, the Ettrick Shepherd. With a 
Sketch of the Life of the Shepherd, by S. Dewitt 
Bloodgood. ‘A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 
New-York: Published by Harper & Brothers, 
No. 82, Cliff-Street. And sold by the principal 
Booksellers throughout the United States. 
MDCCCXXXIV.’ Post 8vo, pp. vi, 251. 


is an almost exact repro- 


This is undoubtedly the original edition. 
In a short Preface the editor says :— 

“It is believed that the character of Sir Walter 
Scott could not be perfectly appreciated, much 
as it has been studied and described, if something 
of the nature of these Anecdotes were not to 
appear. How they came to be first offered to 
the American public will be seen in the following 
pages. The publishers have made a very liberal 
arrangement with the Editor, by which, if the 
work proves successful, something substantial 
may be realised for the benefit: of the Shepherd.” 
Doubtless Hogg did not anticipate that the 
New York volume would be so soon fol- 
lowed by the pirated Glasgow version. 
Its appearance ‘“‘ deeply offended Lockhart. 
who viewed it as an intrusion upon his 
special domain” (Mr. Thomas Bayne in 
‘D.N.B.’). When writing of Hoge’s death 
(‘Life of Sir Walter Scott’) Lockhart 
remarked that 
“it had been better for his fame had his end been 
of earlier date, for he did not follow his best 
benefactor until he had insulted his dust.” 

It would be interesting to identify the 
editor of the Glasgow volume. He does not 
mention the New York original, and omits 
all the references to America which it 
contains, as well as the promise of pecuniary 
help to ‘tthe Shepherd.” The books of 
Messrs. Harper might possibly show if 
Hogg (who died in 1835) reaped any benefit 
from the publication. The volume seems 
to be almost unknown, and there is no copy 
of it in the British Museum Library. : 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


TOKEN-MONEY.-—We shall be grateful to 
any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who will give us 
information, or helpful suggestions. as to 
the meaning of ‘ token-money ™ in the fol- 
lowing quotations :— 

1573, ‘ Ludlow Churchw. Acc.” (Camden Soc.), 
receavede at Easter of token money.... 

1574, ibid.: ‘ Inprimis at Easter for paschall 
and token money.” 

1610, ‘ Churchw. Acc. St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster’ (Nichols, 1797), 29: ‘* Received for the 
token-money for the whole year ended the 11 day 
of May 1611—6l. 5s.” 

We know, of course, other senses of the 
term, referring to the issue of private tokens 
for small coin in the eighteenth century, 
and to money which has not the intrinsic 
value legally assigned to it, but is exchange- 
able for gold. But these quotations evi- 
dently refer to some kind of small contribu- 
tions for religious purposes. (Can they 
have been small payments for the “ tokens ” 
given before the Reformation to persons 
after confession, empowering them to be 
admitted to Communion. a practice con- 
tinued in Scotland in the ‘‘ Communion 
tokens’ issued to members qualified to 
receive the Sacrament. ?) 

James A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


LAWRANCE.—(1) John Lawrance, Ameri- 
can judge and statesman, 1750-1810, is 
mentioned briefly in Phillips’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Biographical Reference’ (London, 1871). 
Brief genealogical notes concerning him 
would be esteemed. 

(2) An American correspondent tells me 
that he recently read an article by a Miss 
Lawrance, extracted from ‘ London in the 
Olden Time,’ called ‘The Great Balas Ruby.’ 
Who was this author ? Was she of Aber- 
deenshire lineage ? The article is in ‘The 
Casquet of Literature,’ vol. ili. p. 40. 

Rosert Murpvocu LAWRANCE. 

Cairnchina, 23, Ashley Road, Aberdeen. 


JUDGES WHO HAVE DIED ON THE BENCH.— 
Sir Robert Hyde (1595-1665), Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, died suddenly on the 
Bench, 1 May, 1665, and was buried in 
Salisbury Cathedral. Sir Robert is credited 


with having sheltered Charles II. after the 
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battle of Worcester in 1651 at Heale House 
in Wiltshire. 

Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd (1795-1854), 
who was Justice of the Common Pleas from 
1849, died suddenly of apoplexy at Stafford 
on 13 March, 1854, while charging the 
grand jury. He was buried in Norwood 
Cemetery. 

Are there any other cases of English 
judges expiring while actually in the dis- 
charge of their judicial functions on the 
Bench ? F. C. WHITE. 

71, Newfoundland Road, Cardiff. 


CocQcIGRUES.— 

‘This is one of the seven things which I am 
forbidden to tell, till the coming of the Cocq- 
cigrues.’’-—Kingsley’s ‘ Water Babies,’ chap. vi. 
Dr. Brewer in ‘ The Reader’s Handbook ’ 
explains that this is equivalent to “ that 
golden period when all mysteries will be 
cleared up.” Is the name Cocqcigrues 
one of Kingsley’s whimsies, or is it bor- 
rowed ? I thought it was from Rabelais, 
but cannot find it. W. H. Pret. 

(Mr. Peet’s memory is right: ‘A la venue des 
cocquecigrues” is in Rabelais, ‘Gargantua,’ i. 49.] 


1. Eart or Morra.—Who now reprezents 
the family of Rawdon? When did the 
marriage between Rawdon and Burdett 
take place ? 


2. GENEALOGY.—Is there any source 
of information on this subject beyond the 
P.R.O., Dublin, and the Ulster King-at- 
Arms Office, Dublin? Surely some MSS. 
exist elsewhere and also in private posses- 
sion; if so, where ? (Mrs.) Corr. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


WILLIAM Purpy (PurpDur). BELL- 
FOUNDER, CIRCA 1567.—I should be glad 
to receive any information, if such be 
forthcoming, regarding this bell-founder, 
who supplied a new bell to Sherborne 
Abbey in 1567-8, and recast the fourth and 
Lady bells at the same place in 1577-8. 

He must not be confused with William 
Purdue of Salisbury, son of George Purdue 
of Taunton, who were also bell-founders, 
although he was most likely a relative, and 
possibly a brother of the latter. 

The Salisbury William Purdue was buried 
in Limerick Cathedral in 1673, and_ his 
tombstone is inscribed :— 

Here a Beilfounder 
Honest and True 
Until the Resurrection 
Lies Purdue 
Obiit m1° Xbris 
Ao Dni MDCLXNIII. 


His son Nicholas, his grandson John, and 
great-grandson Nicholas were bell- 
founders, and all three became Mayor of 
Winchester: the elder Nicholas in 1655; 
John in 1692, 1698, and 1706; the younger 
Nicholas in 1749 and 1755. 

George Purdue of Taunton had two more 
sons bell-founders besides William, namely, 
Roger of Bristol and Thomas of Closworth. 
Somerset, who cast a great number of bells. 
The latter, born in 1621, lived to be ninety 
years old, and was buried in Closworth 
Churchyard, where his tombstone may still 
be seen. On it is inscribed :— 

Here lieth the Body of Thomas Purdue 
who died the Ist day of September 
in the year of our Lord 1711 aged 90 years 
Her lies a bell founder honest and True 
Till ye resurrection named Purdue. 
He recast the tenor bell at Sherborne Abbey 
in 1670, and it was inscribed :— 
By Wolsey’s Gift I Measure Time For All 
To Mirth . To Grieffe . To Church . I Serve To Call 
Gustavus Horne Walter Pride Church Wardens 
This Bell Was New Cast By Me Thomas Purdey 
Oct. the 20th 1670. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 


PRESENTATION OF “THE FREEDOM” IN A 
Goitp Box.—When did the custom of pre- 
senting the freedom of a city “in a gold 
box ”’ take its rise ? 

I find that in a note from ‘‘ Edenburg, 
July 3,” there appeared in The London 
Gazette for 7-10 July, 1679, the statement :— 

** This evening his Grace the Duke of Bucclugh 
and Monmouth was treated by the City at a 
very noble Collation of Meats and Fruits, after 
which the Lord Provost presented his Grace with 
his Freedom of the City, the Letters being in a 
large Gold Box.” 

Horace Walpole’s phrase regarding the 
elder Pitt, at the most triumphantly popular 
period of his career, “‘ It rained gold boxes,” 
is, of course, well remembered. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MuRDER.—Can any 

of your readers kindly enlighten me as to 
the name, well known about 150 years ago, 
of a man concerning whom I have only the 
following information ? He was about forty- 
eight years of age, and was 
*q dazzling charlatan who had made a great 
sensation in London for a year or so, and had 
fled the country on the charge of a double murder 
within his own house—that of his mistress and 
his rival.” 
The house was situated in a street on the 
north side of Oxford Street, and the date 
of the murder is somewhere about 1765. 
The name of his mistress appears to have 
been Marianna. Cc. E. D. 
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AutTHors Wantep.—(1) Who was “A 
Hertfordshire Incumbent’? who re-edited, 
compared with the original French, and 
illustrated with brief notes, 

Contemporary Memoirs of Russia, from the 
Year 1727 to 1744. By General Christopher 
Hermann v. Manstein....first edited in English 
by David Hume. 1856’? 


(2) ‘* Triple Episcopacie: or a threefold order of 
Bishops, one of God, another of Men and another 
of the Divell; the two later must be pluckt up, 
the former only must continue and the reasons 
why....” Small 4to,-with gwoodcut of three 
bishops on title. 

My copy has no date, but it has been 
closely trimmed, and perhaps cut off. Is 
the author known ? W. B. GERISH. 


** Je m’aime assez quand je me considére, 
beaucoup quand je me compare.” Quoted 
by Faguet, ‘ Pacifisme,’ p. 277. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


SCHORTELYME.—In old days there was 
a waste in the Manor of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme called Schortelyme, but also spelt 
Schertelyme and Schortelune. What does 
it mean? Would it have any connexion 
with Lyme, the river there? It has now 
quite disappeared ; but could it possibly 
have survived in the name Shutlane, 
otherwise Shutland Head, which has no 
place in old charters, but is now in use ? 

C. SwWYNNERTON. 


GARRICK’S ‘ SATIRE.’ —I should be grateful 
for any reference to Garrick’s ‘Satire on 
Guy, Earl of Warwick’s Porridge Pot.’ In 
what form did this so-called ‘ Satire ’ appear ? 

RicHarRD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


RICHARD CROMWELL AT CHESHUNT.— 
I much wish to find the name of a book, 
one incident in which deeply impressed my 
childish imagination. The book itself was 
above youthful comprehension, the 
following little anecdote had no connexion 
with the plot. 

The characters of the story, when driving 
after dark along country roads, met with 
an accident. Attracted by a light, they 
applied for assistance at a house, into 
which they were invited, and where they 
were entertained with unbounded _hos- 
pitality while the vehicle was undergoing 
repair. Upon their departure they inquired 
from their host, a little old gentleman, to 
whom they were indebted for so much 
kindness. His reply—the exact words of 


which I cannot recall—signified that he 
had once held a supreme position in these 
realms. As the party proceeded on their 
way they came to the conclusion that their 
entertainer was none other than the former 
Lord Protector. The incident may _ be 
purely imaginary, and only introduced to 
give life to a somewhat heavy work, but I 
should be much interested to reperuse it. 
BK. F. W. 


Letter oF III.—Reference is 
desired to the rather recent publication 
in which can be found the text of a letter 
written by William III. of England describ- 
ing his coronation. T. F. Dwicxt. 

a Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. 


St. James’s, E.C.: TrrHe-Booxs.—Can 
any of your readers inform me where I 
can find the tithe rate-books for the 
parish of St. James’s, E.C., from 1700 to 
1800? This church was pulled down, and 
amalgamated with Cree Church about 1874, 
but these registers are not there. I have 
searched or inquired at the Guildhall, at 
Doctors’ Commons, and of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and the vestry clerk, but 
can gain no information. P, Jonas. 


PaGan Customs INSTITUTIONS.— 
Priestly Colleges.—Can any of your readers 
tell me where to find the best account of 
these colleges at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era in Italy ? 

Hymns.—Is there any collection of Latin 
pagan hymns? Where can the ‘Jana 
Novella!’ be found, and an account of 
the custom of leaping through blazing straw 
to the singing of it ? 

Widows.—Where can one find good 
information as to the later Roman manners 
and customs in regard to widows ? 

Emperor’s Image.—What is the classical 
reference showing the impiety of ‘“* bad 
language’ used in the presence of the 
Emperor’s image ? Your readers may re- 
member a very interesting one in Robes- 
pierre’s speech ‘On Abolition of Capital 
Punishment,’ 30 May, 1791. 

Luna: Port of Venus: Venus Speciosa.— 
Are there any classic descriptions of these ? 

ARTHUR W. CREE. 


FouriER Society. — What were the 


objects of this Society, founded, as I am 
informed, about 1843 in Pike Co., Penn- 
sylvania ? Is it still in existence ? What 
is known of its founder ? 
BERNARD P, SCATTERGOOD. 
Far Headingley, Leeds. 
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Marpens’ GARLANDS.—--Can any of your 
readers name churches where *‘ maidens’ 
garlands ”’ or the ** virgin crants ” of Ophelia 
(Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’) can still be seen % 
They are said to be wooden hoops covered 
with white paper and black rosettes; and 
the custom was, I believe, to carry them 
before the coffins of maidens or women who 
died single. 

I seem to recollect reading in an article 
(some years old) that such garlands could 
then be seen in many Derbyshire churches. 

Percy R. 
Ruislip, Middlesex. 


{Some information about the custom in 1817 will 
be found at 108. xii. 327.] 


AuTHOoRSHIP OF ‘THE Devit’s WALK.’— 
I have lately seen an edition of ‘ The Devil’s 
Walk,’ published by Marsh & Miller, n.d., 
edited by ‘“‘H. W. Montagu, author [?] of 
Montmorency’s Poems.” In an Introduc- 
tion the editor ascribes the poem to Porson. 
I have elsewhere seen it ascribed to Byron 
and Southey. Who was Montagu? Has 
the authorship of the poem been established ? 

J. Parson. 

{Coleridge also has strong claim to the author- 
ship, and the piece is included in most editions 
of his poems. Seeat 98. vii. 268 the references to 
earlier important articles in ‘N. & Q.’] 


BrRinDLE Arus.—Can any reader kindly 
tell me what were the arms of the old Lanca- 
shire family of Brindle (de Burnhull) ? Sir 
Peter de Brindle died inter 1327-30 s.p., 
leaving his two sisters as coheirs. The 
younger, Agnes, became the wife of David 
de Egerton, brother of Philip de Egerton of 
Egerton, co. Chester; the elder, Joan, was 
married c. 1335 to William Gerard of Kings- 
ley, co. Chester, and on the death of her 
sister s.p. the whole Brindle inheritance 
went to her descendants, the Gerards of 
Bryn, now represented by Lord Gerard. 

NORDTANUS. 


Mrs. ARMYTAGE, PAINTED BY SrR JOSHUA 
ReryNOLDs.—Could any reader identify this 
lady for me? The portrait is unrecorded in 
Graves and Cronin’s ‘ Works of Reynolds.’ 


W. L. Kine. 
Wadesmill, Ware. 


INscripTIoN ON A PortTRAIT.—What is 
the explanation of these words on a portrait 
of a youth in the costume of the period, 
date 1612: ‘‘ Atatis sue 20 En: vo: fi: 
con: ma: sub: ? J. Foster, D.C.L. 


Tathwell Vicarage, Louth, Lines. 


Joun Norris.—Can any of your readers 
give me information about John Norris, 
who lived at Donyatt, near Taunton, in 
1718; or about any family of that name in 
the neighbourhood ? 


Exate.” (See ante, p. 151.) — What 
does this word stand for? I cannot find 
it in Bailey, Johnson, or Halliwell. 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Lorp TruRO’s UNIVERSAL INFORMATION 
Bureau.—Can any reader give me the 
history of this institution, which is said 
to have existed in London “ about twenty 
years ago”? Evucene F. McPixe. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 


Replies. 


“POMANDER.” 
(11S. vi. 149, 213.) 


A MONOGRAPH on these musk-balls is still a 
desideratum, and it is principally to the trans- 
actions of antiquarian societies that one must 
go for information. In one of these I find 
some receipts for making pomander—for the 
primary signification of pomander was not 
a jewel, but a ball compounded of various 
ingredients, highly scented and considered 
as specifics against infection. It appears 
that one of the earliest receipts *“To make 
a Pomander ”’ is to be found in the ‘ Treasury 
of Commodious Conceits,’ by Henry Car, 
1584. The ingredients were, first benjamin 
(benzoin), storax, calamite, and labdanum, 
finely levigated, and dissolved in a little 
rose-water over the fire. The composition 
was then taken out, and powder of cinnamon, 
sweet sanders, and cloves added to it, ail 
of which were well mixed and rubbed 
together. After this ambergris, musk, and 
civet, of each three grains, were prepared, 
the first being dissolved and mingled with 
the other two. The author then directs you 
“to take your Pome’ and by degrees to 
gather up the last three ingredients, kneading 
and mixing them well with the ball till 
they become perfectly incorporated with it. 

A shorter receipt for making pomander 
is given in an old play entitled ‘ Lingua,’ 
1603. Elsewhere mention is made of a 
silver - gilt pomander, somewhat globular, 
dividing into eight segments. Each segment 
was intended for a different perfume, and 
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they are closed with little slides on which 
are written the names, as follows :— 
. Canel (cinnamon). 
Blank. 
Rosmarin (rosemary). 
. Schlag (Schlag-kraut, Germander). 
. Ruten (rue). 
. Rosen (rose). 
No. 7. Lauendel (lavender). 
No. 8. Citronen (citron). 

Numerous references to pomanders may 
be found in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century books and in ancient inventories 
of jewels. In a portrait at Hampton Court 
of a child in sixteenth - century costume 
is shown a gold pomander pendent from a 
girdle, and in many other portraits poman- 
ders are represented. 

America appears to be reviving pomanders 
on silver chains. A writer in the Washington 
Sunday Star says :— 

“At present the fad for pomanders worn 
about the neck upon long chains is in high favour. 
These are of silver in antique design, and en- 
crusted with semi-precious stones. 

“More claborate ones of gold, duplicates of 
those worn by Court ladies during the reign of 
Louis XV., may be had, but they are expensive. 
Of rococo design and set with jewels, they are 
very beautiful. 

** Pomanders or perfume balls of the seventeenth 
century are less expensive. These come in many 
designs. Gold ones, representing oranges and 
heart-shaped designs in filigree work, readily 
allow the scent to escape. Others are snail- 
shaped or fashioned to represent English walnuts 
or tiny spheres carved and adorned with jewels.” 

I have in my possession an old _ brass 
receptacle about the size of an ordinary 
round inkstand, which I think may be a 
pomander, to stand on a table or desk. It 
has six segments, and by unscrewing a tiny 
bird in the centre these are released and 
fall back on hinges, and disclose little cells 
for the pomander. It stands on six tiny 
feet. C. Evkin Matuews. 

Chorley Wood. 


Information respecting pomanders can be 
obtained from Fairholt’s ‘Costume in Eng- 
land,’ part ii., Glossary, and H. Clifford 
Smith's ‘ Jewellery.’ 

There is a recipe for making the filling in 
Markham’s ‘ English Housewife’ (‘A Way 
to Get Wealth,’ part iii. p. 151) :— 

“To make Pomanders, take two penni-worth 
of Labdanum, two penny-worth of Storax liquid, 
one penny-worth of Calamus Aromaticus, as 


much Balme, halfe a quarter of a pound of fine 
waxe, of Cloves and Mace two penny-worth, of 
liquid Aloes three penny-worth, of Nutmegs eight 
penny-worth, and of Muske foure graines ; beate 
all these exceedingly together till they come to a 
perfect substance, then mold it in any fashion you 
please and dry it.” 


There is another recipe in ‘ Lingua,’ a play 
published in 1607 (‘Ancient Drama,’ ed. 
1810, ii. 223). It differs a little from Mark- 
ham’s, and adds an ounce of purest garden 
mould cleansed and steeped seven days in 
rose-water ; this was probably a usual in- 
gredient, for within the framework of a 
pomander found in the Thames some years 
ago was highly aromatic earthy matter. 
Neither recipe includes the petals of roses or 
other flowers, and the pomander was so 
small that it could not have held many. 
The framework mentioned above, now in 
the Gem and Gold: Ornament Room in the 
British Museum, measures only two inches 
in diameter (Archeological Journal, xi. 
79-80); and a pear-shaped Spanish scent- 
ball, also in the British Museum, in the 
Wollaston Franks Collection, is much smaller. 
The pomander was used to counteract the 
evil effects of noxious and pestilential air, and 
its medicinal properties were of the first im- 
portance ; thus, while the filling apparently 
was made of some of the same components 
as a pot-pourri, it lacked one that is essential 
to the pot-pourri, and contained others 
which the pot-pourri lacks. 

The literal meaning of the word ‘‘pot- 
pourri” is a dish of different kinds of meat 
and vegetables cocked together; the other 
meanings attached to it are figurative, and 
we should expect the literal to precede the 
figurative. The ‘New English Dictionary’ 
gives a quotation from Bradley’s * Diction- 
ary, dated 1725, in which it is defined as 
a culinary term; but in an extract from a 
letter written by Lady Luxborough, in 
1749, it signifies a potful of all kinds of 
flowers. It seems quite possible, therefore, 
that Bailey did not know the latter meaning 
of the word when he published his dictionary 
in 1721. A. ABRAM. 


ANDREW LANG (11 S. vi. 86, 154).—Your 
valued correspondent C, C. B. is perfectly 
correct in his surmise that Mr. Andrew Lang 
contributed queries to ‘N. & Q..’ and my 
note would have been more accurate if I 
had said that Mr. Lang was not a regular 
or habitual contributor to this journal. 
As a matter of fact he contributed two 
queries, the results of which were not 
encouraging. ‘The first was headed ‘ Prince 
Charles and Mile. Luci’ (8 8, x. 75), and 
was partially answered by Mr. Lang himself 
(8 S. x. 165), but a request for further 
information met with no response. 

The second was a request for information 
regarding Mrs. Eliza Logan, “The Author 
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of ‘St. Johnstoun’” (10 8. ii. 407). a novel 
which was published in 1829; but this 
also failed to elicit a reply. 

Mr. Lang also contributed a note on Iron- 
in Homer’ (10S. vii. 141), which was, virtu- 
ally a reply to a review of ‘ Homer and his 
Age,’ which had appeared at p. 39 of the 
same volume. 

Lastly, he contributed a reply headed 
‘The Glamis Mystery’ (10 g x. 311), 
which was signed with a pseudonym, “ Ye 
IKken Wha,” but there was no mistaking the 
familiar and allusive style. All his other 
contributions were signed with his name. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


Fortorn Hore at Bapasos (11 8. v. 288, 
394, 492 ; vi. 56, 155).—Perhaps Mr. HENRY 
Howarp, and, through him, Baron W. von 
Girsewald, would like to have the reference 
for the Girsewald episode contained in 
my reply at v. 492, and the ipsissima verba. 

The account is given in Robert Southey’s 
‘History of the Peninsular War,’ new 
edition, 1837, vol. v. p. 446 (as to the taking 
of the Castle of Badajos by assault) :— 

“An officer of the German Legion, Girsewald 
by name, who was remarkable for his bodily 
strength, was one of the first who mounted. A 
French soldier fired at and missed him, then made 
a thrust with his bayonet ; Girsewald, with his 
left hand, parried the bayonet and seized it, 
and held it so firmly, that the exertions which the 
Frenchman made for recovering his weapon, 
assisted him in mounting, till he got high enough 
to aim a blow in his turn, with which he severed 
his antagonist’s head from his shoulders.... 
One of the last shots which were fired struck 
Girsewald on the knee; he would not let the 
limb be amputated, and therefore the wound 
proved fatal.” 

RosBert PrerPornt. 


PLace or Deposit or Witts (11 S. vi. 
129, 194).—Mr. CANN HvuGHES will find Mr. 
J. Henry Lea’s ‘Genealogical Research in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ 1906, the 
best handbook on the places of deposit of 
wills prior to 1858. It is arranged under 
counties, and gives the Diocesan, Archi- 
diaconal, Manorial, and Peculiar Courts, 
the districts or parishes under their juris- 
diction, and the date of the earliest will in 
each court. As MISTLETOF says, the Rich- 
mondshire wills and those of the Court of 
the Honour of Knaresborough have recently 
(and very properly, I think) been removed 
from London to York. I do not agree with 


him that they are any more inaccessible 
to the genealogist there than at Somerset 
House; they have certainly been removed 


to where they are most required—to the 
‘great centre for the working genealogists 
of the North; and there are plenty of 
skilled genealogists at York able and willing 
to make the abstracts he desires for quite 
as moderate prices as their brethren in 
London. Tuos. M. Buaae, F.S.A. 


Hon. General Editor to the British 
Record Society. 


The statement that ‘“‘ the original Rich- 
mond wills down to 1748, which until 
recently were at Somerset House, have now 
....been removed from London to York,” 
requires modification. Only the testament- 
ary records of those Probate Courts within 
the Archdeaconry of Richmond which had 
jurisdiction in the county of Yorkshire have 
been sent to York, namely, those of the 
Deaneries of Richmond, Catterick, and 
Boroughbridge, and the Peculiars of Hun- 
singore, Masham, and 
Middleham. The other Richmond wills, 
namely, those of the Deaneries of Copeland, 
Kendal, Furness, Lonsdale, and Amounder- 
ness, covering parts of Cumberland, West- 
morland, and Lancashire, remain at Somerset 
House. PerRcEevAL Lucas. 

28, Orchard Street, W. 


Docs on Tomss (11 S. vi. 129, 195).— 
The figure of a dog was placed beneath 
the feet of monumental effigies at an early 
date in the Western counties. The following 
are examples of its use: On a memorial 
ascribed to Robert, third Lord Berkeley, 
died 1220, St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol; on 
the effigies of Robert de Button, ¢. 1225, 
Bitton, Glos. ; of Maurice de Gaunt, 1230, 
St. Mark’s, Bristol; of a De Malet knight, 
c. 1240, Shepton Mallet, Som.; of Eva de 
Cantilupe, 1257, Abergavenny, Mon. ; and 
of a priest, Gervase de Prestaller, c. 1260, 
Axminster, Devon. 

The earliest appearance of a dog on a 
brass is at the feet of Sir Roger de Trumping- 
ton, 1289, Trumpington, Cambs. 

Ipa M. Roper. 

Bristol. 


Lupovick Ropsert, Lorp BouRCHIER 
(11 S. vi. 130, 197).—If the arms in the third 
quarter of the Robsert shield (3 buckles) 
belonged to the Barons Malet, as suggested 
by Con. Harotp MALet, by what right was 
the coat quartered by Lewis Robsert, Lord 
Bourchier ? Robert Malet (Hen. IIT. Roll) 
bore Sable, three silver buckles, and later 
Malets or Mallets have borne either three 
or more buckles. One would assume that 
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a Malet married a Robsert. I should be 
glad to know of any history of this Robsert 
family, or where I should be likely to find 
out more about the Malets, and the bearer 


of the chaplet in the fourth quarter of the | 


22, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 


Brst COMPANY CONSISTS OF FIvk PERSONS | 


(11 S. i. 367, 433).—At the first place in- 
dicated C. B. W. referred to Steele’s remark 
in The Tatler, No. 132, “the best company 
is said to consist of fivé persons,’’ and added, 
“TT ean find no proverb from which he is 
quoting.” As no other instance of the 
sentiment in English has been given by 
“N. & Q.,’ the following may deserve to be 
recorded :— 

** King Charles II. having given a commission to 
a gentleman to raise a company of souldiers, and 
meeting him by chance a little after, asked him 
how many he had got? The gentleman answered, 
‘But jive, if it please your majesty.’ ‘The king 
replyed, ‘Then be sure you keep them; for five is 
the best company in the world’: alluding to a 
merry company, which consists better of five than 
any other number.” — ‘Reliquize Hearniane,’ 
2nd ed., i. 128. 
The date in Hearne’s diary is 13 June, 1707. 

EpWARD BENSLY. 


Puants IN Poetry: IDENTIFICATION 
Sovcur (11 8S. vi. 191).—The plant described 
by Longfellow in ‘ Evangeline,’ — 

Look at this delicate plant that lifts its head from 

the meadow, &c.,— 
is Silphium laciniatum, or the compass 
plant. It is a vigorous  sunflower-like 
perennial, with a stout stem, often 8 ft. 
in height, and fine yellow-coloured flowers 
on drooping heads, which have the peculi- 
arity of facing the east. It has large, 
divided leaves, which stand vertically ; 
the radical ones especially are disposed to 
place themselves north and south, whence 
the name. It is common on the Western 
prairies of North America, and is also called 
*‘rosin-weed.”” Vide W. Robinson’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Flower Garden’ and ‘The Century 
Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 

I have also just seen the plant in flower 
in the Botanic Garden at Cambridge. It 
is about 8 ft. high, most of the flowers face 
the east, and the leaves point approxi- 
mately north and south. 

In one edition of ‘ Evangeline’ which I 
have seen the word ‘vigorous’ is sub- 


stituted for ‘delicate’ in the line quoted 
above; and it certainly would seem to be 
a more appropriate epithet for a plant 
8 ft. high. M. A. C. 


| The quotation answers the query. The 
plant referred to is the compass plant 
(Silphium laciniatum), a composite shrub 
‘found in the prairies of North America. 
It is remarkable by reason of the twisting 
| of its leaf-blades, the apex and profile being 
turned north and south, the surfaces facing 
/east and west, thus avoiding the midday 
heat while receiving full benefit of the sun- 
beams in the relatively damp morning and 
evening. This singular characteristic so 
regularly obtains that hunters guide them- 
selves by the plant, even under a clouded 
sky. Lactuca scariola, one of the same 
family, and the supposed original of our 
common lettuce, behaves in the same 
manner. It is curious, however, that when 
these plants grow in a shady or damp place 
their leaves do not twist. 
GILBERT. 
35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


The compass plant, also known as the 
pilot-weed and the polar and rosin plant—the 
Silphium laciniatum of the botanists—of 
which Dr. Asa Gray writes :— 

‘“On the wide open prairies the leaves are sai to 

present their faces uniformly north and south, 
whence it is called the compass plant.” 
There is an unmistakable northern tendency 
in the leaves when they first come up, and 
until they are large and heavy. When winds 
and rain bear them in different directions, 
they evidently have not the power of regain- 
ing the points lost. So it depends upon 
the season when the observation is made 
whether the leaves are seen to be northwards 
or not. Tom JONEs. 


SNAKE Poison (11 8S. v. 388, 455; vi. 75). 
—Trigonocephalus Bromhoffit is a very poi- 
sonous snake, called habi or mamushi in 
Japan, and fuh-shie in China. According 
to Dr. O. F. von M6llendorff, it inhabits 
Formosa and Mongolia as well (Journal of 
the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, New Series, xi. 104; Shang- 
hai, 1877). In Li Shi-Chin'’s ‘ Pan-tsau- 
kang-muh,’ or ‘System of Materia Medica,’ 
which was completed in a.p. 1578, and is 
the greatest work of the kind China has ever 
produced, we read :— 

“The flesh of the fuh-shie is sweet, warm, and 
poisonous. Put one live fuh-shie in one tau 
{about ten litres] of purest wine and seal it 
up. Bury the preparation under ground which 
horses frequent to urinate. Disinter it just after 
one year, when you will find the snake entirely 
dissolved in the liquor, now decreased to only 
one-tenth of the original quantity. This solution 
is the best medicine for leprosy. As the disease 
is the effect of the principal venom of heaven 
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and earth, so the snake is the outgrowth of the 
same; hence the latter cures the former unfail- 
ingly, as the proverb says: * Poisonous drugs are 
most efficacious in healing virulent maladies.’ ” 

So far as I know, the Japanese of the 
vulgar sort occasionally use the mamushi as 
a tonic for both man and beasts, but never 
apply it to cure leprosy. Ono Ranzan, the 
greatest naturalist of eighteenth-century 
Japan, in his * Honz6 Keim6,’ tom. xxxix., 
says :— 

“The people of the province Chikuzen value 
most highly as a medicine for anthrax a particular 
mamushi which they call mifushigare. [literally, 
three nodes’ death]. Its venom is so excessive 
that should you put on the reptile a green bamboo 
stem, the latter would instantly be withered and 
dliscoloured wp to the third node from the point 
whereat it touched the former. Japanese leech- 
craft makes much use of the mamushi ; it is car- 
bonized after the removal of its head, tail, and 
entrails. and then used as a styptic.”’ 

JkumaGcusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


OTHNIEL HacGcatr or BarBapos (11 S. 
vi. 149).—Wm. Yeamans of Bristol in his 
will, proved in 1646 (17 Essex), named his 
dau. Eliz., wite of John Haggatt of Bristol, 
and their children John, Marie, and Na- 
thaniel. The last was also named in 1677 
in the will of his aunt, Mrs. Mary Yeamans. 
The will of Othniel H. of Bristol and Barbados, 
merchant, was proved in 1719 (146 Brown- 
ing). A second Othniel H. was appointed a 
member of Council of Barbados in 1726. B 
Susannah his wife he had (1) Nathaniel H., 
later of Richmond, co. Surrey (will proved 
in 1762, 507 St. Eloy), whose dau. Susanna 
m. there in 1760 Edward Barnard, D.D., 
Head Master of Eton (10 S. xi. 28, 116) ; 
and (2) Ruth, wife of the Rev. Dudley Wood- 
bridge, rector of a parish in Barbados, 
whose wills were both proved in 1750 (65 
Greenly). 

There is a marriage of an Othniel H. in 
one of Phillimore’s ‘ Marriage Registers,’ 
probably Wilts or Somerset, but the reference 
has been mislaid. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 8. vi. 130).—3. Lixpsay.—See pedigree 
in my ‘ History of the Island of Antigua,’ 
ii. 184, which will give the desired informa- 
tion. V. L. Ourver. 

Sunninghill, Berks. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SIGNATURES (Il v. 
490; vi. 72, 153).—The Shakespeare-Bacon 
controversy is a large question, and I shall 
content myself in this communication by 
asking for a further opinion from Sir 
DuRNING LAWRENCE. 


Mr. Oswald Platt, in a little book called 
‘Selections from Bacon’s Essays, has a 
remark which seems to clash with Sir 
Epwin LAWRENCE’s complete scepticism as 
to Shakespeare’s ability to write his own 
name. He says: “It is interesting to note 
that there is a copy of Florio’s * Mon- 
taigne’ in the British Museum bearing the 
autograph of Shakespeare.” What of this 
statement ? W. B. 


GERMAN PROVERB: SILKS IN THE KITCHEN 
(11 S. vi. 168).—I have never heard of a 
German proverb like the one Mr. COOPER 
alludes to, and should therefore be obliged 
to him for giving its text. I know only one 
proverb in which kitchen and silk are put 
in connexion, namely, ‘“‘Samt und Seide 
léscht in der Kiiche das Feuer aus,” which 
means that habitual feasting impoverishes the 
high liver, and is the counterpart to “‘Kleine 
Kiiche macht grosses Haus,”’ @.e., frugality 
makes wealthy. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


The German proverb ‘“‘ Sammt und Seide 
léschen das Feuer in der Kiiche aus” has 
its English equivalent in George Herbert’s 
‘Outlandish Proverbs,’ 1630, viz., ‘Silks and 
satins put out the fire in the chimney.” In 
the 2nd ed. is added: ‘‘ Silk doth quench the 
fire in the kitchen.” See also Ray’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Proverbs.’ Tom JONES. 


“A cat in mittens catches no mice” is 
the nearest proverb I can remember. There 
is a French version of this saying, which may 
be the original. ~ 


‘** Silks and satins put out the fire in the 
kitchen ” (Bohn’s ‘ Handbook of Proverbs ’). 
W. H. PEET. 


In my childhood in Ulster I often heard 
the proverb, * Silks and satins put out the 
kitchen fire.” It was generally applied to 
aspiring and over-dressed farmers’ wives by 
those who had to drudge in checked te 


CuuRCHYARD Inscriptions: LisT OF 
TRANSCRIPTIONS (11 S. vi. 206).—The whole 
of the inscriptions on the stones in the 
churchyard of the Rochdale parish church 
have been transcribed, and a type-written 
alphabetical copy is preserved in the local 
public library—as also those in the church- 
yard of St. Mary’s Church, Rochdale. 

I have a MS. copy of the inscriptions on 
the gravestones of the parish churchyard 
of Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire. 

Henry FIsHWIck. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 
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ToaDs AND Porson (11 8. vi. 87, 157).— 
*“D’ou vient lidée d'une relation entre la 
placide béte, amie des jardiniers et grand 
destructeur des limaces, et le diable ?”’ asks 
M. Th. de Cauzons in his ‘ Histoire de la 
Magie et de la Sorcellerie, t. i. p. 218. He 
confesses :— 

Je Vignore. Peut-étre cela vint-il de opinion 
attribuant une influence disproportionnée a la 
liqueur plus ou moins venimeuse que lance 
l’animal pour se défendre.” 

At the witches’ Sabbath toads are said 
to have been whipped in order that they 
might be irritated into an extreme state of 
juiciness, and then the votaries of the 
Evil One anointed themselves with the 
fluid and declared their unity with him. 
It is asserted that children were set to guard 
—shall I say herds of ?—frogs for magical 
purposes. Rue, says the ‘ Speculum Mundi’ 
(p. 248), “is an enemie to the Toad, as 
being a great enemie to poysons.”’ 

Sr. SwiTHIN. 


RBFERENCES WANTED (II S. vi. 169).—~ 
The quotation given by W. H. B. is, as he 
suggests, from Nietzsche. It reads in the 
original as follows :— 

“Der freigewordene Mensch, und wieviel mehr 

der freigewordene Geist, tritt mit Fiissen auf die 
veriichtliche Art von Wohlbefinden, von dem 
Kriimer, Christen, Kiihe, Weiber, Engliinder und 
andere Demokraten triiumen—der freie Mensch ist 
Krieger.” 
T cannot, however, tell W. H. B. from which 
of Nietzsche’s works it comes; I take it 
from H. Vaihinger’s ‘ Nietzsche als Philosoph,’ 
1902, p. 102. 


FrrzwILliAM AND GRIMALDI ARMs (ILS. vi. 
144, 215).—I once had the curiosity to make 
some references concerning the coat of arms 
Lozengy argent and gules, and while engaged 
on the investigation it occurred to me that 
T ought to include Lozengy gules and argent, 
also ‘‘ fusily,” because it is possible that 
in early heraldry there were not such fine 
distinctions as were introduced at a later 
period. I do not suggest that the results 
have any bearing on the subject dealt with 
under the above heading, but, as they 
comprise foreign heraldry, the following 
list may be of general interest in connexion 
with the coat under discussion. Although 


the information in Papworth is within the 
reach of all heraldic students, I venture to 
include the instances found in that work in 
order to make the collection more com- 
prehensive; at the same time J feel sure that 
it is still far from being complete. 


I subjoin a list of English and foreign 
names to which the arms “ lozengy” or 
“fusily”’ “argent and gules (or gules 
and argent’) are ascribed (*fusily; 7 gu. and 
arg.; { Papworth; unmarked = arg. and 
gu.) :— 

Alatra, Italy. 

+Appiani (Appiana), Florence. 

+Argenti, Trieste. 
Bain, Brittany. 

*Bec (du), Normandy. 
Bertoldi, Padua. 
+Brucken, Lorraine. 
tChaveney. 


+Cogan. 
4+tColom (Fitz Colom). 
*+Duebeck, Normandy. 
Espinefort, Brittany. 
Fabbiani, Padua. 
FitzWilliam (arg. and gu., gu. and arg., also 
fusily). 
Gafforini, Verona (also cheeky gu. and arg ). 
Geffrard de Bernouville, Brittany. 
Girard de la Cour des Bois, Brittany. 
+Gironella, Spain. 
*Grimaldi, Italy ({lozengy). 
Hodenpyl, Deift. 
Joly de Thonon, Geneva. 
Latri (Latra), Naples. 
Levants, Brabant. 
tLozenge. 
+tMablethorpe. 
Maemahon, Monaghan. 
Marteville, France. 
Matono, Venice. 
Mer (de la) de Matha (also or and gu.). 
Montmoret, Franche Comté. 
Perier-Beriansais, Maine. 
Poissy, de (De Pressy or Precy, with a chief or). 
Poisy, Artois (also or and gu.). 
Quillivala, Brittany. 
Rapioult, Ile-de-France. 
Rheineck, Westphalia. 
Rochelle (de la), Franche Comté. 
+Roclay or Rockley (also erm. and gu.). 
+Stettfurth, Switzerland. 
+Talamanea (sic), Spain. 
Tessiéres, Limousin, Périgord. 
tTidenham (+tTydenham). 
Turpin de Crisé, Poitou, Brittany (also or and 


gu.). 

Wezgisheim, Alsace. 

It would seem that variations in tinctures 
and other differences should perhaps be 


taken into account in attempting to arrive 
at conclusions. Leo C, 


Dick ro York (11 S. vi. 
189).—Mr. TEw may rest assured that most 
of this famous knight of the road’s exploits 
are chronicled in the press of the day, 
1725-39. The murder of the Epping Forest 
keeper and other crimes of Turpin may be 
read of in old newspapers. Moreover, his 
fame as a highwayman appears from the 
shorthand report (by Kylls) of his trial at 
York Lent Assizes, 1739, before Sir Wm. 
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Chapple, on two indictments (now in the 
Record Office) for horsestealing. Two wit- 
nesses proved the identity of John Pawmer 
alias Palmer with Richard Turpin, and 
being asked by the Court if he were indeed 
the notorious Essex highwayman, “‘ Pawmer”’ 
replied affirmatively. 

Descriptions of the last dying scene, with 
Richard in white dimity, appeared in several 
papers. Eric Watson. 


A‘ Handbook to Aston Hall and Museum,’ 
published by the Corporation of Birmingham 
in 1873, is before me. In the former chapel 
of the old mansion of the Holte family 
there was then exhibited, in a ‘* miscellaneous 
collection of curiosities,” ‘“ the blanket-rope 
by means of which Dick Turpin, the high- 
wayman, escaped from York Castle.” I 
remember this blanket-rope well. It was 
probably deposited in the Hall long 
before 1873. There was a faded manuscript 
label attached to it, giving some particulars 
of its history. The whole thing may, of 
course, have been bogus, but it is. still 
possible that the reverse was actually the 
case. 

This alleged relic of Turpin has long since 
disappeared from public view. What was 
the inscription on its label, and where is the 
““blanket-rope now ? 

CorFIELD. 


BEepFrorD Bounps, BLoomsspury (11 S. 
vi. 188).—The boundary marks in Theobalds 
Road to which Mason Yarrow Batpock 
refers undoubtedly mark the limits in this 
direction of the estate given in 1566 by Sir 
William Harpur, alderman, and Alice his 
wife, for the benefit of the poor, and for 
other objects of charity in the town of 
Bedford. An account of the bequest, 
together with a map of the property, was 
published at Bedford in 1794. Adjoining 
No. 116 on the east side, between it and the 
public-house called ‘“‘The Harpur’s Arms,” 
there is (or was) a quaint galleried yard, 
views of which have lately appeared in illus- 
trated newspapers, wherein it has been 
described as the last galleried London inn. 
I have not, however, convinced myself 
that it ever formed part of a hostelry. Ina 
map of St. Andrew’s parish attached to 
Strype’s ‘ Stow,’ 1720, it is distinctly marked, 
but has no name; in a plan of 1813 it is 
called “Stable Yard.” This is about to be 
at once cleared away, and the ground is to be 
occupied by a “Cinema Picture Theatre.” 
I went there recently, and was told by the 
courteous occupant, Mr. G. Bailey, that the 
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work of demolition would begin to-day 
(12 Sept.). A quaint relic of old London 
thus disappears. 

The boundary wall of the Harpur estate 
runs due north from No. 118, forming the 
western wall of the stable yard, having until 
now a galleried range of buildings attached 
to it. Here are two tablets: one has the 
inscription ‘‘ B. B. 1776,” the other ‘ Bed- 
ford Charity Bounds. 1808.” 

NorRMAN. 


A ForGoTTEN WATER- 
Cotourtist (11 S. vi. 145).—I am glad to 
see that useful and interesting piece of 
biography which Mr. Herserr B. Ciay- 
ton’s knowledge of artists (extensive and 
peculiar) has, as he says, rescued from 
oblivion. It is a welcome addition to Mr. 
Algernon Graves’s bare facts in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Artists,’ 1895. 

Mr. Graves enumerates three Fusselis— 
Alexander, Frederick Ralph, and Joseph. 
As regards Joseph, Mr. Graves has fallen 
into an error in his laudable endeavour to 
give full forenames. I suspected there 
must be something wrong, as it is mani- 
fest that if Joseph was born in 1818 
he could not exhibit in 1821. I find 
by the Royal Academy Catalogues that 
the Fussell who exhibited at that date 
never put any Christian name, only the 
initial *‘ J.,” and there can be little doubt 
that was the father, John. Was Frederick 
Ralph Fussell another son? Mr. Graves 
credits him with five pictures only, and he 
never had more than one exhibit in the Royal 
Academy, and that was a portrait in 1858 ; 
then he addressed from Nottingham. Is 
it not probable that he was the one who did 
not succeed at painting portraits ? 

Mr. Ciayton says Joseph made copies 
in water-colour for the line engraver, which 
were often ‘‘a piece of jobbery”’ merely to 
‘“make work’ for the water-colour artist. 
I do not understand why this was a job. 
Will he explain? Was it a job on the part 
of the engraver, or the dealer who commis- 
sioned the engraving, who might get part 
of the artist’s price ? 

I have a dim recollection of going to the 
studio of T. Oldham Barlow (for him see 
Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography,’ vol. 
iv.) as a youth, and seeing him at work on 
a large plate which he said would not be 
finished for several years. This was, of course, 
a line engraving, now a dead art. If there 


was a copy, the engraver could go on with 
the work from that, without depriving the 
If there was no copy 


owner of his picture. 
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and the picture was taken away, the work 
naturally stopped until its return. More- 
over, the copy would be a trifling expense | 
compared with that of the engraving. 
THOMAS. 


PLAY FOUNDED ON THE EXPLOITS OF 
TekeEtt (11 S. vi. 210).—The play in question 
was a melodrama written by Theodore Hook, 
and entitled ‘Tekeli. It was produced 
at Drury Lane Theatre, 24 Nov., 1806; the 
overture and incidental music were com- 
posed by the author’s father, and the piece— 
which became popular in town and country— 
was supported by H. Siddons, Dowton, 
Mathews, De Camp, Wroughton, Mrs. Powell, 
and Mrs. Bland. It was afterwards pub- 
lished in Cumberland’s ‘ British Theatre.’ 

Wm. Dovctas. 
Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 
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MurpeER oF Lorp WILLIAM RUSSELL 
(11 S. vi. 170).—Frangois Benjamin Cour- 
voisier, a valet, murdered Lord William 
Russell, his master, on 6 May, 1840, at 14, 
Norfolk Street, Park Lane. Narratives of 
the murder and of the trial, Courvoisier’s 
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several confessions, and the account of the 
execution are given in ‘The Chronicles of 
Crime,’ by Camden Pelham, 1886, ii. 563. | 

See also ‘The Life and Times of James, 
Catnach,’ by Charles Hindley, 1878, p. 416, | 
where, inter alia, are some strong comments | | 
on the speech for the defence made by | 
Mr. Charles Phillips, commonly known 
as ‘Charley Phillips,’ and the greatest | 
Thieves’ Counsel.” It is reported that 
in the evening of the first day of the trial, 
evidence of the discovery of a parcel, con- 
taining things belonging to Lord William 
Russell and the prisoner, having been un- | 
expectedly produced, the latter confessed 
his guilt to Phillips, and that, having re- 
ceived this confession, Phillips, in the course | 
of his address to the jury, said: ‘‘ The God | 
above alone knows who is guilty of the. 
terrible act of which the prisoner stands 
accused.”” Two paragraphs of the address | 
are given in the Catnach book. They are. 
an extraordinary example of the lengths to 
which counsel went in appealing for an 
acquittal. 

The result of discussions which arose 
afterwards about this speech was that 
Phillips never appeared again in a criminal 
court. He was appointed a Commissioner 


in the Court of Bankruptcy. 
On p. 419 of the book is a facsimile of 
‘Execution Paper,’ from the press of 


the 


had happened in it. 
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Paul & Co., 2, 3, insistent Court, Seven 
Dials. After ‘The Verdict, ‘ Sentence,’ 
‘The Confession of the Convict,’ and ‘ The 
Execution ’ is an ‘ Affecting Copy of Verses ’ 
Attention give, both old and young, 
Of high and low degree, 
Think while this mournful tale is sung, 
Of my sad misery. 
I’ve slain a master good and kind, 
To me has been a friend, 
For which I must my life resign, 
My time is near an end. 
Then follow four other stanzas. There is 
just one point which is a little interesting, 
viz., the poet’s pronunciation of Cour- 
voisier,”’ which appears to have been ** Cour- 
voi-seer’”’ (accent on the last syllable) :— 
Think of the wretched Courvoisier. 
Who thus dies on a tree, 
A death of shame, T’ve nought to blame, 
But my own dishonesty. 


There is an account of Phillips in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


A friend of mine, the Rev. James Fletcher, 
who died, I think, about the year 1900, 
aged about 75, had No. 14, Norfolk Street. 
on a long lease, which came to an end about 
1890. He had it at a low rental because of 
When he first 
lived there [ do not know, but probably it 
was a good many years after the murder. 

RosBert 


Davin Napter (10 8. xii. 345).—I have 
only just seen this query, but IT hope that 
my answer may still be of use to vour corre 
spondent. 

James Murdoch Napier’s letter, claiming 
on behalf of his father the invention of 
the printing machine patented in America 
by Col. Hoe, appeared in The Mechanie’s 
Magazine for 2 Sept., 1848, vol. xlix. p. 237, 
and was called forth by a description of Hoe’s 
machine on p. 193 of the same volume. 

I endeavoured some years ago to obtain 
particulars of David Napier, who was an 
inventor of great ingenuity, and I wrote to 
his successors, D. Napier & Son, York 
Road, Lambeth, but without result. 

David Napier took out patents in 1828 
(5113), 1830 (6010), 1831 (6090), 1837 (7343). 
1840 (8385), 1843 (9852). 1848 (12,220), and 
1850 (13098). I have given the numbers 
and dates because there was another David 
Napier, engineer, perhaps of greater celebrity. 
who was. taking out patents at the same 
time. The patents mentioned above mostly 
related to printing machinery; but 8385 
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of 1840 is for a bullet - pressing machine 


which was, and perhaps still is, used at 


Woolwich. I still hope that some of your 
readers may be able to furnish further 
details concerning David 


Motes on Books. 


Cambridge County Geographies.—North Tanca- 
shire, by J. E. Marr; Buckinghamshire, by 
A. Morley Davies; Northamptonshire, by 
M. W. Brown: Midlothian, by A. McCallum. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

‘fCHEeseE four volumes well maintain the standard 

set up by former numbers. Dr. Marr’s ‘ North 

Lancashire’ is among the best of them. The 

text is a good, straightforward piece of work, 

which does not shirk statement of necessary 
general facts, yet gives a good deal of informa- 
tion of a more detailed and advanced kind in 
easy language. We noticed a high proportion 
of satisfactory illustrations, among them the 

Geranium sanguineum lancastriense of Walney 

Island. 

The interest of ‘ Buckinghamshire’ is more 
predominantly domestic, and Dr. Morley Davies 
gives a satisfactory account of it—with well- 
chosen pictures of the great and small houses of 
interest, the churches, and industries in progress. 
Commenting on the Icknield Way, he tells us that 
one of its striking features is the abundance of 
the traveller’s joy”? and the wayfaring 
tree,’ which, it seems, were thus named from 
their flourishing conspicuously along the roads 
which follow the chalk escarpment. The 
“ lynchets ” at Cheddington—cultivation-terraces 
produced at a time when hills were ploughed 
horizontally—might have received fuller treat- 
ment. The rare or somewhat rare plants in 
Buckinghamshire are more numerous than might 
have been expected. Near Ellesborough, we are 
told, box-trees grow wild, and the pasque-flower 
may be found on the downs. 


The natural history of ‘ Northamptonshire ’ 
suggests at once the activities of Lord Lilford. 
Mr. Brown has some pleasant pictures of bird- 
scenes at Lilford, and tells us that the little 
Athene noctua originally introduced by the 
ornithologist, has been found as far away as 
Cambridge. The authors of these books take 
great pains to make clear and to illustrate the 
characters of the different periods of architecture, 
so that any one who possesses three or four 
numbers of the series can hardly help getting to 
know the bare elements of the subject. This may 
seem to the antiquary a very small affair; but 
the ignorance in this regard among the mass of 
the people seems to us a thing particularly to be 
deplored, and this method of popularizing an 
clementary knowledge of it to promise more 
success than the ordinary guide-book or hand- 
book. Northamptonshire furnishes several fine 


examples in the way both of churches and manor 
houses. 

Mr. McCallum in ‘ Midlothian’ has a subject 
which, on the historical side, is too big for his 
He has wisely confined himself in this 


canvas. 


part to what concerns the county as such. More 
| interesting than the history is the account of the 
land itself and the people—the widely famous 
agriculture, the fisheries, and the like. Mid- 
lothian, we are told, takes the first place among 
Scottish counties for wheat, barley, and hay ; 
the third for potatoes; and the fifth for oats. 
Near Edinburgh Henry Prentice, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, first tried the 
potato as a field-crop. The reader will duly find 
in these pages all the particulars connected with 
architecture, biography, administration, and the 
rest, which he would naturally look for in a book 
about Midlothian. 


Early Spanish Voyages to the Strait of Magellan. 
Translated and edited, with Preface, Introduc- 
tion, and Notes, by Sir Clements Markham. 
Second Series, No. XXVIII. (Hakluyt Society.) 


THIS volume gives the contemporary accounts of 
four expeditions to the Strait of Magellan. The 
first of these—dispatched, like that of Magellan, 
with the object of finding a western route to the 
Spice Islands, and taking possession of them for 
Spain—was under the command of Loaysa, with 
Sebastian del Cano as his second, and started in 
1525 with seven ships carrying 450 men. The 
extremely curious and interesting instructions 
to Loaysa form the first document given. Loaysa 
and Del Cano both perished in the Strait in 1526, 
and the two captains who sueceeded them died 
in the two following years. In 1536 Fernando 
de la Torre got back to Spain with eight survivors. 
The story is told by Del Cano’s friend Urdaneta, 
and following it is given the description of the 
Strait of Magellan by the pilot Uriarte. As an 
appendix to the report of this second voyage 
to the Strait we are giventhe story of the voyage 
of the pinnace Santiago, with its dramatic scene 
between the heroic Father Arreizaga and the 
Indians, and also the description by Vicencio of 
Naples of a search expedition to ascertain the fate 
of Loaysa’s men—a tale of fearful suffering. ; 

Next we have the third voyage, again a dis- 
astrous one, commanded by Simon de Alcazaba, 
and reported by Alonso Veedor. 

The fourth voyage was undertaken in 1540 
by three small vessels, fitted out by the Bishop of 
Plasencia, and entrusted to Alonso de Camargo, 
whose instructions were to make out the possi- 
bility of communication by sea with Peru and 
Chile. This was successful in so far as the 
commander—though he lost his own vessel—got 
through the Strait on the third ship, and arrived 
at Callao ; but no account of his doings has been 
preserved. The fragment here given concerns the 
fortunes of the second ship—part of the log of her 
captain, an unknown mariner who, as we gather 
from this, was the first to reach Staten Island and 
the Strait of Le Maire,and seems to have wintered 
in the Beagle Channel. 

The last narrative takes us to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, when Bartolomé 
Garcia de Nodal and his brother Gonzalo were 
sent to verify the alleged discovery by the Dutch 
of a passage through the Strait of Le Maire and 
of Cape Horn, and to make a survey of the 
Magellan Strait. The first to circumnavigate 
Tierra del Fuego, the expedition of the two 
brothers was an excellent and successful piece of 
scientific work. They ‘‘ never had a sick man” ; 


and “ the time in which we have made this voyage 
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is,’ they declare, “very exact, neither too long 
nor too short, as we had vessels well suited for it. 
The one never had to wait for the other. They 
made such a pair when sailing that in all the 
rains and fogs we met with, they were never 
separated one from the other.’’ These vessels 
were caravels of 80 tons burden, each carrying 
a crew of 40 men—*‘ taken by force because the 
destination was so remote....that....no one 
would go willingly.” 

A facsimile of the Nodals’ chart is given as 
well as their ‘Rules’ to know the variation of 
the needle at sunrise and sunset, their table to 
know the hours of the artificial day, and their 
remarks on soundings. The narrative itself is 
their log-book. This voyage seems to have 
received comparatively little attention; but 
alike for the good observations made, the handling 
of the men, and the short time employed (the 
little vessels set sail in September, 1618, and 
were back early in July, 1619), it is one of the 
most remarkable of early expeditions of discovery 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. Wintram Downrne of Birmingham in his 
Catalogue 515 has one or two good modern items as 
well as several interesting to the collector of old 
things. Thus he offers for 5/. 5s. ‘ The King’s Quair,’ 
printed on vellum at the Vale Press (one of ten 
copies); and he has a set of Richard Jefferies’s 
Works, all first editions, 1879-85, 3/. 15s. A collec- 
tion of Newspaper Cuttings and Old Woodcuts and 
Copperplates belonging to the early nineteenth 
century costs 2/. 2s.; and there are nine of the 
Arundel Society’s chromolithographs, of which we 
may mention Girolamo dai Libri’s ‘ Virgin and 
Child’ from Verona, 2/. 12s. 6d., Luini’s ‘ Presenta- 
tion’ from the painting at Saronno, I/. 18s., and 
Meister Wilhelm’s * Virgin and Child’ from the 
Archbishop of Cologne’s collection, 3/. 10s. There isa 
copy of the Plantin ‘ Pindar,’ with the arms of the 
Ware family on the binding and the autograph of 
Henry Ware on the fly-leaf, 2 vols., 3/. 10s., and a 
* Newgate Calendar,’ 1824, 6/. 6s. 

Tuer Catalogue (434) sent us by Messrs. Henry 
Young & Sons of Liverpool presents us with a 
varied collection of interesting books, and a few 
good prints to wind up with. There is a French late 
fifteenth-century ‘ Hore ’—some 200 vellum leaves 
written in /eftres bdtardes — having every page 
decorated with a lateral border in gold and colours, 
and containing 14 miniatures. The last of these 
gives the arms of the lady for whom the MS. was 
written — Gules, a chevron sable, bearing three 
eoquilles argent, a pig or in base. The Calendar 
accompanying it is highly decorated, and has 24 
small miniatures of the signs of the Zodiac and 
occupations of the month--30/. Another interesting 
item is a collection, running to 40 vols., of Sir 
Richard Burton's books of travel, all, except two, 
in the first edition, for which 38/. is asked. The 
former owner had the whole collection uniformly 
bound, which renders it unique, as Burton’s works 
have not been published in a uniform set. We 
noticed a fine copy of the original edition (large 


paper) of Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire,’ 1819, containing 

lates in proof state, those of coloured glass painted 
a hand, of which the price is 20/. Lovers of 
‘Elia ” will like to hear of a copy of the original 
edition of the ‘Essays which have appeared under 


that Signature in 7'he London Magazine,’ and ‘ The 
Last Essays of Elia, being a Sequel to Essays pub- 
lished under that Name.’ This belonged to the 
Castlecraig Library, and realized 49/. at the sale of 
the library. It may now be had for 327. In the 
way of early printing there are offered for 9/. 9s. 
the ‘ Libri Sententiarum IV.’ of Peter Lombard, 
Vindelin de Spire, Venice, 1477, and for 6. 6s. four 
little religious works bound in one volume—done, 
in 1501-2, probably for circulation by some Order in 
France or Germany : (1) the ‘ Fundamentum Eterne 
Felicitatis,’ (2) the ‘ Liber de Contemptu Mundi,’ 
(3) Johannis de Tambaco, ‘ Consolatorium Theolo- 
~~ (4) the ‘Horologium Eterne Sapientie.’ 
‘rom the library of Sir Thomas Wardle comes a 
first edition of Fuchsius, ‘De Historia Stirpium 
Commentarii,’ Basle, 1542, 281. Out of a small 
number of autograph letters the best are five of 
Sir Walter Scott’s, addressed to Benjamin Rotch, 
who had asked leave to senda poem on the Maid 
ot Saragossa to Scott for his criticism. They belong 
to 1813 and the following years, and the price is 
40/. The most interesting of the engravings in this 
Catalogue are three mezzotints by Lucas from 
Constable: ‘The Lock,’ ‘The Cornfield,’ and ‘ The 
Rainbow,’ a set which may be had for 45/. 


{ Notices of other Catalogues held over. | 


Obituary. 


THOMAS HAWKINS WRIGiLT. 
Tuis gentleman, who occasionally contributed 
to‘ N. & Q.,’ passed away suddenly at Northamp- 
ton on the 30th ult., while on a visit to his solicitor. 
He was deeply versed in all that pertained to 
genealogical research, being particularly inter- 
ested in the Lovell, Bletsoe, and Wildbore families. 
His last contribution appeared at 11 S. iv. 189. 
Mr. Wright was a great traveller, but about four 
years ago was crippled for life by a street acci- 
dent while on a visit to Vancouver. He had 
fought through two revolutions in South America, 
and was at one time lessee of Lundy Island. 
He was 74 years of age at the time of his death. 
“An Appreciation’ by the writer appeared in 
The Northampton Herald of the 6th inst. 
Joun T. Page. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpirortaL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of “N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


H. Ince AnpERTON.—Forwarded. 


11S. VI. Sept. 28, 1912.) 
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A Catalogue of Miscellaneous 
‘Second-hand Books, 


including rete from the Libraries of the late JOHN 
WILLIS CLARK, on. Litt.D., Registrary of the 
University of Canibridge (some of the Architectural Works 
having belonged to Prof. WILLIS), and W. CHAWNER, 
M.A., Master of Emmanuel College. 


ON SALE BY 


BOWES & BOWES, 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


| RENT Li 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


nee COMPREHENSIVE NEW CATALOGUE of CUR- 
ERATURE, just issued, is the BEST and MOST HANDY 
GUIDE S a STANDARD D BOOKS OF THE DAY published. Gives at 
a glance —— lists of the various series [ handy reprints ; 
Everyman’s Library, Nelson’s Popular 7d., 13. and French Series ; 
Macmillan’s, Hutchinson’s, Hurst & Blackett's, Collins’, Chatto’s, 


ence. Nature Reference. Is, in short, the 
ALOGUE OF CURRENT. LITERATORE we have yet 
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BOOKSELLER, 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


Books on Literary, Educational, Scientific, Medical, Law, 
all other subjects and for all Exams. 
SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES. 
NEW at 25 per cent DISCOUNT. 

Catalogue No. 198 post free. 

State wants. Books sent on approval. Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 


135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 
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CONCORDANCE TO THE LATIN WORKS OF DANTE. 
Edited by E. K. RANDand E. H. WILKINS, with the assistance of A. C. WHITE. Copies 
will be ready for publication shortly. Subscriptions can now be received for copies at the price of 
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THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Including Poems and Versions of Poems now published for the first time. Edited, with 
Textual and Bibliographical Notes, by E. H. COLERIDGE. In 2 vols. Vol. I. Poems. 
Vol. II. Dramatic Works and Appendices. 8vo, 16s. net. 
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By the Rev. W. W. SKEAT. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
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By the Hon. JOHN ABERCROMBY. With 1,611 Illustrations of Pottery, 155 Examples of 
Grave-goods, and 10 Plates showing Ornamentation. With 110 Plates, of which 98 are 


Collotypes. 2 vols. royal 4to, 3/. 3s. net. 
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Compiled by Mrs. R. L. POOLE. Vol. I. The Portraits in the University Collections and in the 
Town and County Halls. Illustrated. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
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By H. STUART JONES. With many Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. S8vo, 15s. net. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
By W. H. WESTON. With 42 Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Oxford 
County Histories. ) 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA. 


(Published under the Patronage of the Secretary of State for India in Council.) Edited by 
WILLIAM FOSTER. Vol. VI. 1637-41. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Vol. VII. 1642-45. [Immediutely. 
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